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FALSE FRIENDS AND TRUE. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 

‘You do not seem happy, Julia,’ said 
Mrs Hartly to her daughter, who, half an 
hour before, had come home from a visit 
to one of her young friends. ‘ Nothing un- 
pleasant has occurred, I hope.’ 

‘I wish I could say no,’ Julia replied, 
looking into her mother’s face, while a 
crimson glow overspread her own. ‘ But 
I cannot.’ 

‘lam truly sorry to hear you speak 
thus, Julia. I hope your friend Anna has 
not given you cause for painful feelings,’ 

‘Indeed she has, ma! I never could 
have believed it; but she spoke to me 
this afternoon in a cruel way ;’ and Julia 
burst into tears,'and continued to sob for 
some moments. 

‘Tam really grieved at this,’ Mrs Hart- 
ly said, after her daughter’s excitement 
had in a measnre subsided. ‘But I am 
sure, from what I have seen of Anna, that 
there must have occurred some strange 
misunderstanding between you, or she 
never could have uttered a word that 
would have given you pain. Tell me 
what she said to you, and why she said it.’ 

‘We were talkizg about the party to 
be given by Mary Williams, next week ? 
Julia replied, ‘and differed about some 
trifle, too unimportant to mention, when 
Anna got angry because I could not agree 
with her, and said I was always ohstinate, 
and fond of disagreeing. If any one else 
had said soto me, I would not have cared 
so much: but for Anna Miller to have 
talked so to my face, is too bad!’ 

‘But Anna is no doubt sorry for what 
she said. Certainly she apologized on 
the instant, for her unkind remark.’ 
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‘TI didn’t give her a chance,’ Julia said, 
indignantly, ‘for I picked up my bonnet, 
and was out of the house in two minutes.’ 

.*There you. were wrong, my daughter. 
Hasty and impulsive actions are hardly 
ever such as reason, in sober mood, would 
dictate. When Anna spoke as she did, 
she was, in a certain sense, beside her- 
self, and did not speak her true senti- 
ments towards you. You should, in jus- 
tice to yourself and her too, have given 
her the opportunity of recalling her un- 
kind words. And that she would have 
done so, I have not the least doubt.’ 

‘ But even if she had, urged Julia, ‘it 
would have altered the case but little. If 
there had not existed in her mind, previ- 
ously, the thought which she uttered, it 
would not have been clothed in words 
while she was under excitement. Andl 
have no idea of being on terms of intima- 
cy with any one who thinks me obstinate 
and fond of disagreeing with every body.’ 


‘If such an idea really exists in her 
mind, Julia, I doubt if it could have found 
a place there, unless something in your 
character, had caused her, even against 
her will, to think so. This being the 
case, is it not mueh worse for you to have 
a fault, than for her to perceive it, invol- 
untarily ?” 

‘But I don’t think I am obstinate, or ~ 
fond of differing with every one.’ 

‘As to that, Julia, said Mrs Hartly, ‘it 
is a fact that you are rather too much giv- 
en to expressing differences of opinion, 
where there is no use in appearing to dif- 
fer. Your father and myself have both 
often noticed this peculiarity in your dis- 
position, and regretted it.’ 

Julia colored deeply, and hung down 
her head in silence. But her state of in- 
dignation against Anna Miller, prevented 
her from seeing the fault just pointed out 
by her mother. 





At about the same time that the brief 
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conversation just referred to, took place || 
between Mrs Hartly and her daughter, 
Anna Miller sat weeping bitterly, in her 
own chamber. She was a kind-hearted | 


girl, and loved, with a warm, sisterly af- 
fection, the young friend she had, in a 
moment of excitement, so deeply offend- | 
ed. But she was not blind to Tulia’s | 
faults, though always disposed to excuse 
them, notwithstanding she was not unfre- | 
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quently annoyed by her too evident in- 
clination to-differ in opinion about the | 
merest trifle, and not only to differ, but 
to make the difference of importance. 
While thus indulging the grief of an 
affectionate heart, an elder sister came 
in, and seeing her evident distress, said, 
‘Why, Anna, what does ail you ?’ 
Anna looked up, with her cheeks al] 


suffused in tears, and after a moment’s | ¢ 


hesitation, replied, 
‘Why, sister, I have let my hasty tem- 
per get the mastery over me, so far as to 


she has gone home deeply offended,’ 


‘I am sorry for that, Anna. 
did you say to her? 


‘We differed about some trifle, and she |, 
|| ‘She’s mistaken, I can tell her, if she 


as is usual, you know with her, made a 


matter of considerable importance out of |, 
li never take an insult, 
| one,’ responded Julia, excited and indig- 


the difference. Somehow or other, I felt 
irritated at this, and said to her, more 
sharply I expect than I intended,—Julia | 


you are strange and obstinate, always | 


differing with some one!—At this she | 
picked up her bonnet, and was out of the 
house before 1 had time to apologize or 
prevent her.’ 

‘Well, Anna, I am sorry for you; but | 
it cannot be recalled now. You must | 
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nee of Julia and Pa “anita in, anil 
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| the two young ladies soon retired to Ju- 
rji| 


ia’s chamber, to talk about certain mat- 

ters and things which are not considered 
uppropriate themes for discussion in the 
presence of mothers, 

*O, Emeline!’ said Julia, after the door 
had been closed upon them, ‘I've been 
treated most shamefully te-day, by Anna 

| Maller? 

| ‘You don't say so, Julia! 

world did that happen ?” 

R *T wouldn’t have believed it was in her 
to say to me what she did! We were 
talking about Mary Williams’ party, when 

I differed with her about the Vength ofa 

| flounce, and gave her my reason for it. 

At this, she flew into such a passion, and 

|said that I was an obstinate g girl, and was 

always differing with some one !’ 

| ‘It aint possible ! ? 

| ‘Indeed it is, then! 


How in the 


I never was so hurt 


i; in my life.’ 
talk very unkindly to Julia Hartly, and || 


‘And what did you do ? 


| 
|| *Why,] puton my bonnet, and was 
But what |) 


out of the house in a twinkling,’ 
‘That was right! | like to see every 
one act with a proper spirit.’ 


thinks to trifle with me in that way! I 
tamely, from any 


| nant. 
‘] always knew her to be a passionate 
/and insulting girl, ‘This is not the first 


| 
j 
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| Instance,by halfa doze *n, that I have heard 


| of her outrageous violations of lady like 
| deportment towards her friends,—and in 
| her own house, too !’ 


| ‘Well, shell never have a chance of 


profit by this lesson, painful as it is,/| insulting me again, I can tell her!’ said 
and endeavor to exercise more control Julia, feeling more and more indignant, 
over yourself, and forbearance towards || as the ‘mutual friend’ went on to widen 


others. When you next see Julia, you | 
can explain it all, and there, I hope the | 
unpleasant part of the affair will end.’ 


*T must see her in the course of to- | 


morrow, and apologize to her, and have || 
the whole affair settled; for Mary Will- 
jams’ party takes place on the next eve- 


ment for me.’ 
‘That is a good resolution, Anna,’ said 


will be well again.’ 


|| eline replied significantly. ~* 
} have no idea of tolerating these constant- 
i ly occurring violations of good breeding 
ning, and we must be on good terms again | 
by that time, or there will be no enjoy- | 


| since resolved to set my face 

Shortly afier Julia Hartly had explain- | 
ed to her mother the cause of her unhap- | 
piness, Emeline West, a mutual acquaint- | 





_instead of endeavoring to heal the breach 
that had been made between two, who 
|| had really been fond of each other. 

‘You would be a fool if you did ;? Em- 
for one, 


and good feeling. If we ‘allow them to 
pass ‘unnoticed, or forgive them as soou 


|| aS perpetrated, we will soon have a pretty 

state of things. 
her sister, ‘seek an explanation, and re- | 
conciliation as soon as possible, and all | 


xs. No one, after a while, 
will feel free from the danger of insults 
in any company. For one, I have Jong 
against 
thein ; and Lam glad to find that you have 
shown a proper spirit of resentment a- 
gainst Anna Miller; who is, any how, to 
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say the ent of it, a paper and forward | Julia’ 3 state of feeling tow onde her, die- 


girl.’ 

In this way the 
on to confirm Julia’s unkind feelings to- 
wards Anna, and thus to extinguish the 


hope that had already begun to spring | 


| 


{ 
| 
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up in her mind, that she would seek an | 


explanation, 


On that same evening emeline West | 


called to see Anna Miller. 


‘You look serious, Anna, she said, af- | 


ter they were alone. 
‘Dol? 
fee] a little sober, Anna replied, endeav- 
oring to smile. 
‘What is the 
happened 7” 


inatter 7 


persed at once her fond anticipations, and 


‘mutual friend’ went | aroused in her mind something of resent- 


ment towards her estranged friend. 

‘What was the mighty offence given, 
Anna ?’ inquired her visiter, affecting ig- 
norance of witat had passed between the 
two young ladies. 

‘There is no denying, Emeline, that I 
was a little rude to her? Anna said, ‘ for 
I made so free as to tell her that she was 


| an obstinate girl,’ 


Well, I must confess that I | 


has any thing | 


* Nothing of much consequence,’ Anna | 


said evasively. 

‘I saw Julia Uartly this afternoon,’ 
Emeline remarked after a pause. 

‘Did you, indeed? 
quicker tone. 


‘Well, and so she is. But, in the 
name of goodness! was that all the won- 
derful insult, she is so full of indignatjon 
about ?—Upon iny word? 

‘Yes, that is all; and, to tell the truth, 
that constant differing with you in any 


| opinion or preference, which she indulges 


Anna said in a! 


‘Yes, and she seems to be in rather a | 


queer way. What has happened, for she 


. ! 
was as tart as . damson when | mention- | 


ed your name? 

‘J was rather rude to her this after- 
noon,’ Anna replied, ‘but she went away 
before [ had time to explain myself, and 
apologize.’ 

‘She’s a tetchy kind of girl, any way.’ 


‘I don’t know, I have sometimes talk- 
ed very plain to her without giving of- 
fence. But, to-day, I gave her just cause 
for being displeased. 
I did not prevent her from going away, 


until after I had asked her forgiveness | 


for what I had said 

*] don’t think it would have been any 
use,’ Emmeline responded. ‘She says that | 
you insulted her downright in your own 
house, and that she is determined to set 
her face against al] such unlady like con- 
duct in any one. [told her that she must 
forgive if she expected to be forgiven,— 
bat she said that if she did forgive, she | 
would never forget ; and that, any how, 
she would not forgive you, until sae had 
punished you well for having so grossly 
insulted her.’ 

Anna’s face colored deeply, and her 
eyes becaine suffused with tears. But 
she made no reply. 
left the liouse, she had been pondering 
over various forms of reconciliation, and |) 
had fully made up her mine, that early in 
the merning she would call upon her and || 
make overtures of kindness, But the in- 


| 
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I only regret that || 


/a particle of use in it. 


ia, is, tosay the least of it, very annoying.’ 
‘Indeed itis! Many a time she has 
worried me so, that | could hardly keep 


from telling her a piece of my mind in 


right plain terms.’ 

*T did intend” remarked Anna, ‘to go 
and see her to-morrow morning, and offer 
an acknowledgement for what I had done. 
But, if she thinks and talks as you say 


, she does, I’m afraid there will be no use 
“in it! 


‘No, I’m sure that there would not be 
And, since she 
chooses to make such a mountain out of 
a mole-hill, if I were you, I would let her 
have her own way about it.’ 


‘Still’ Anna said, ‘Julia has many 


|| good qualities, and I always was fond of 
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| 
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| word, 


her. How foolish it was in me, to suffer 
my impatient temper to cause a separa- 
tion between us! This breach must yet 
be healed ; and I am satisfied that | ought 
to make the first advances.’ 


‘You must, of course, judge in the 
matter for yourself” Emeline replied, toss- 
ing her head, ‘but I make it a point nev- 
er to humor folks that cut up such tan- 
trums with me. She knew well enongh 
that you spoke hastily, and as she pro- 
voked you to speak so, it is for her to con- 
sider your peculiarities of character, as 
much as it is for you to consider her's. 
Any how, she didn’t show off so very 


| well, to huff up in a minute, and flirt 
Ever since Julia had | 


away before you had time to say a 
I wouldn’t take all the blame to 
myself, if I were you. It’s a maxim, you 
know, that where two have a falling out, 
| that one is as much in fault as the other; 
and J am sure, Ic un’t see why you should 


formation given to her by Emeline, of || vary the adage to your own disadvantage.’ 
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ladies, from the strange pleasure she | 
took in seeing others at variance, extin- | 
guished in the mind of Anna, the determi- | 

nation she had formed of going on the | 
next morning to seek a reconciliation | 
with her friend. 

The night for the party at Mary Will- | 
jams’ came round, and yet Juliaand Anna | 
had not seen each other, and each was 
oppressed with painful feelings, when the | 
idea of meeting at the party presented | 
itself. 

‘T really feel like staying away,’ Anna | 
said to her sister; ‘I know that I shall | 
not enjoy myself, and my presence there, | 
must mortify, ina good degree, Julia’s | 
satisfaction.’ 

‘But why not, even there, offer her a 
friendly hand, and ask to be forgiven for 
your unkindness toward her. No one 
need understand what you are saying to 
her. I am sure that she wil] gladly re- | 
spond to your offer of reconciliation.’ 


‘I should have done this before now, | 
had I not learned from Emeline West, 
that she was so much incensed against 
me. 

; Eieline acted very wrong in telling 

ou.’ 

‘That may be, sister, but now that I 
know her real feelings, how can I go for- 
ward, under the certainty of being re- 
pulsed and wounded,’ 

‘Such a certainty, I am sure, does not 
exist; the worst persons can hardly re- 
pulse one who comes, confessing a wrong, 
much less a girl who has the many ami- 
able qualities possessed by Julia.’ 


‘But, you know what she said to Em- 
eline.’ 

‘Yes, and I know, too, how easy it is | 
to convey an erroneous impression of | 
what another has said. The very tone of | 
voice and expression of countenance used | 
in repeating any thing, may so modify it | 
as to make it seem very different from | 
what was intended to be conveyed, when 
it was uttered,’ 

Anna was silenced, but not convinced. 
The idea, that Julia intended, if she for- 
gave her at all, to keep back the forgive- 
ness for some time, in order to punish her, 
wounded her pride a good deal, and she | 
could not get it out of her mind, nor sub- 
due its influence over her. It seems so 
cruel, and so much like trifling with the 
feelings uf one who had loved her, and 
who still, she must know, entertained for 
her much true affection. 








Thus the mutual friend of the young | 








Anna wag among the latest who came 
to Mary Williams’ party that evening. 
She did not observe Julia when she en- 
tered the brilliantly lighted room. But 
that young lady saw her, of course, and 
so did their mutual friend, Miss West, 


|| who sat beside Julia. 


‘She didn’t even look at you!’ whisp- 
ered Emeline. 

Julia did not reply, but a deep and op- 
pressive sigh struggled up trou her bo- 
som, yet without affording her any relief 
from a weight that seemed bearing down 
both mind and body. 

‘She has a guilty look, hasn’t she? 
again whispered Emeline, as Anna, on 
taking a chair, turned towards Julia. The 
|| latter dropped her eyes beneath those of 
her estranged friend, while she felt the 
blood rising into and burning on her 
cheek. Even in the brief, flitting glance 


| she had of Anna’s face, she saw in its ex- 


pression that which drew her towards her, 
and made her heart ache for the estrange- 
ment that kept them asunder. It was 
anything buta guilty face. But there 
was in it something of tenderness and 
sadness, and the reflection of a heart that 
yearned towards her friend. 


‘I wonder if she will speak to you?’ 
Emeline again said, breaking into the 
thoughts of peace that were crowding 
into the miné of Julia. 

‘I don’t know; but I am resolved to 
speak to her; Julia said. 


‘Don’t do that for the world’ said Em- 
eline, looking Julia in the face with an 
expression of surprise upon her counten- 
ance. ‘It’s her place to make advances 
towards you: and, if you were to speak 
to her, from what I heard her say, I am 
sure she would pass you with contempt. 
You will not, certainly, run the risk of 
being so mortified before the whole com- 
pany.” 

Thus urged, the hastily formed good 
resolution was dismissed, and Julia de- 
termined to await, in painful suspense, 
the accidents of the evening, hoping that 
something would occur to break down 
the partition that separated them. Her 
very heart yearned within her to be re- 
eonciled. She loved Anna, and had for- 
given the hasty words she had used, and 
only wanted an opportunity to tell her so, 
And had not their officious mutual friend 
interposed her offices, the breach would 
have been healed, through overtures from 
Julia, before the evening of the day after 
the offence had been received. 
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ites was not long after HAs in the jj she really felt the sentiments of the song 
ed, ‘by ac- | | just sung 


room, before Emeline manage 
cident,’ to get along side of her. 
‘You have not made that little matter 
up, I see,’ she remarked, 
for a few minutes, 


i 


| 
1} 


after chatting |) 
glancing at the same | 


time towards Sulia , who, on being invit- | 


ed, had taken Rer seat at the piano. 
‘No, 
Anna’s prompt reply. 


said dryly. 
Just then Julia’s fingers fell lightly 
upon the keys of the instrument. 


she would never expose them 
here. She could not? 

There was the semblance of truth m 
what Emeline said, and this clouded and 
confused Anna’s mind. Doubts again 
arose, and the impulse she felt to go up 


to Julia and whisper in her ear, as she sat 


but J] hepe we soon will; was || 


on the piano stoo] turning over the musie 


| book, ‘A light word shall not part us,’ 
*It is to be hoped so,’ the mutual friend | 


was allowed to subside. She now felt 


| more unhappy than ever. 


She | 


had a sweet voice, and Anna always lov- || 


ed to hear her sing. She now listened 
with interest. 


pensive sweetness, drew tears to her eyes, 


During the evening, the two estranged 
friends were frequently thrown so togeth- 
er, that a word, ifonly uttered,would ‘have 


| healed the rahkling wound. But whenev- 


The first line warbled in || ¢ 
| ius seemed to know it; 


and it was on'y by an effort that she | 
could keep down her feelings as the song | 


progressed. It was the following: 


‘We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade, 
Since first beneath the chestnut ttees, 
In infaney we played. 
But coldness dwe!ls within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow ; 
We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 
‘We have been gay together ; 
We have laughed at little jests, 
For the fount of hope was gushing, 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 
And sullen glooms thy brow ; 
We have been gay together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 
* We have been sad together ; 
We have wept with bitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves where slum- 
bered 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which were silent there, 
Would bid thee clear thy brow ; 
We have been sad together— 
Oh! what shall part us now ?” 


‘ Beautiful ! — beautiful 
‘Touching!’ ‘Sweet! were the gratifi- | 
ed expressions that ran rouffd the room, 
as Julia’s voice trembled sweetly, and || 
with emphatic tenderness on the last line. 
A half-stified sob which escaped the lips || 
of Anna, attested the influence of the || 
words just sung, upon her feelings. 

‘She is still the same, affectionate,warm 
hearted girl!’ she mentally exclaimed. 

‘Did you ever see a finer piece of trifl- 
ing than that in your life’ said Emeline 
West to Anna. 

‘T rifling, Emeline ” 

‘Certainly! I hope you don’t think 
there is any thing sincere in all that. No, 
no, its a precious piece of acting! If 
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|| thus prevent a reconciliation. 


er there was an opportunity,their evil gen- 
for Emeline was 
always prompt to drop a warning word, 
or draw an uncharitable inference, and 
Anna re- 


| tired at an early huur, and after she was 
‘gone,Julia felt but little inclinationto stay; 


for while Anna was present, she could 


| not help feeling constantly, the hope that 
she would speak to her, and then all 
|, would have been forgiven on the instant. 


She was sitting alone, gloomily, about 


| half an hour after Anna had lefi, ponder- 


ing upon the painful state of estrange- 


|| ment that existed between fer and her 
friend, when a lady sat down by her side 
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of the 


/and said, kindly— 


‘You do not seem happy, Julia 2’ 

Julia started, and looked into the face 
person who had addressed her, 
with a momentary expression of surprise, 


and then replied, while a faint smile lit 
| up her face, 


‘I cannot say that I do feel very happy, 


| Mrs Moreland? 


‘But you need not feel so, Julia. I 
have just learned from Emeline W est, . 


‘Tender? || that there is a cifficulty between you and. 


Anna Miller. 


I know the reason, now, 


'why neither of you seemed as lively as 


usual to-night. Both of you are dis- 
tressed about the same cause. Now, 
| surely, you can forgive each other.’ 


‘I do forgive her with all my heart, 
| Mrs Moreland,’ Julia said, the tears fill- 
ing her eyes. 

“Then I know that forgiveness will be 
mutual,’ 

‘{ fear not, Julia said. ‘Emeline 
West tells me that Anna thinks and 
speaks very unkindly of me. If it hadn’t 
been for this, I should have gone to hgr 
before now.” 

‘To say the least of it, then, Emeline 
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is very much to blame for telling you so,’ 
Mrs Moreland said gravely. 
‘That may be true enough, as far as 


she is concerned; but having heard as | 


much, how can I run the risk of being 
repulsed. That would wound me more 
than the first offence.’ 

‘I am sure, Julia, there is no danger,’ | 
Mrs Moreland said, encouragingly. 

‘I could hope not; yet I fear to run 
any risk. And, besides, the offence was 
against me, and committed by Anna in 
her own house. It is for her to come to 
me.’ 

* And you will not repulse her ?” 

‘Repulse her! oh, no! I could not do 
that, Mrs Moreland! I would be the 
happiest creature in the world, if she 
would only come and say, ‘Julia, let us 
be friends again.’ 

On the next morning, Mrs Moreland 
went early to see Anna Miller. 

‘Well, Anna, how were you pleased 
Jast night?’ asked the visiter, after a few 
remarks succeeding the salutations of the 
morning had passed. 

‘It was a very pleasant company, Mrs 
Moreland.’ 

* But you didn’t seem happy, I thought, 
Anna, and I have taken the liberty of a 
friend to call on you this morning, in the 
hope that I can say something, or do 
something to make you feel pleasanter.’ 


Anna looked up into the face of her 
kind friend, with something of surprise 
in her countenance ; and a.ter a few mo- 
ments’ silence, said, 

‘When we are conscious of having 
acted wrong, we can find but little exter- 
nal comfort.’ 

‘That is true, Anna, in onesense. But 
if a friend can aid us in correcting what 
is wrong, then a friend can help us much, 
even under such circumstances.’ 


‘I should be glad to receive any aid, 
even in that way, Mrs Moreland. But 
do you know the cause of my unhappi- 
ness ?” 

‘] think I do, Anna.’ 

‘Well, what shall I do?’ 

‘T think you ought to go and see Julia.’ 

‘I am afraid that she will not receive 
me kindly.’ 

‘T am sure that she will, Anna!” 

‘But Emeline West told me that Julia 
had resolved to keep me at a distance, for 
the purpose of punishing me for my of- 
fence against her.’ 
~ *[tis very strange, Anna, that Eme- 
line West should be as ready to preju- 


- 





dice the mind of Julia against you, as 
| she il to have been to , prejudice your 
| mind against Julia! 

‘Surely, Mrs Moreland, che has not 
i acted thus?’ 

‘I do not like to censure any one, but 
| I am afraid that she has.’ 

| *Can it be possible! But do you think 
| Julia would receive me kindly 

| ‘ Anna, I know thatshe would. Ihave 
conversed with her, and she told me, with 
the tears in her eyes, that if you would 
only come to see her, she» would be the 
happiest creature in the world,’ 

* Did she, indeed, say that, Mrs More- 
land?’ Anna asked, eagerly, eatching 
hold of that lady’s hands and clasping 
them in her own. 

‘Yes, Anna, she did; and she meant 
all that she said.’ 

‘Then I will see her before another 
hour passes over my head.’ 

‘Do so, Anna, and all will again be 
well,’ Mrs Moreland said kindly. 

‘ But will you not go with me? Anna 
asked. 

‘Certainly, Anna, if you wish me.’ 

‘Then I will accompany you at once.’ 

On that morning, soon after the break- 
fast hour, Emeline West dropped in to 
see Julia Hartly. . 

‘Ah, good morning, Julia! How do 
you do after last night’s party 7 said that 
young lady, in a sprightly tone. 

‘Pretty well, Emeline ; how are you ?’ 


‘Oh, lively! Tm glad to see you 
brightening up a little. You looked too 
sad and woe-begone last night, for any 
thing.’ 

‘T'did not feel very happy then, Eme- 
line, and cannot say that I amin very ex- 
traordinary spirits this morning. But as 
I have some hope of a reconciliation with 
Anna, I cannot but feél a little better 
than I did then.’ 

* You aremot going to humble yourself 
to her, I hope!’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then she is not going to do it to you, 
I know! Catch her doing such a thing!’ 
‘1 don’t wish her to,’ 

‘She can’t make the first advances 
without stooping, though.’ 
Before Julia had time to reply, the par- 
lor door opened, and Anna, accompanied 
by Mrs Moreland, entered. 


The two friends looked at each other 
for a*brief moment, and then, without ut- 
tering a word, rushed into each other’s 
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‘Am I forgiven, Julia? Anna said, at 
length. 

‘Oh, yes, a thousand times!’ she re- 
sponded warmly. 

‘And may no hasty word ever again 
separate you, Mrs Moreland said. ‘ But 
should such an event again occur, I sin- 
cerely hope our friend Emeline here, will 
exercise her influence asa mutual friend 
with more discretion and kindness. Had 
she acted a true part, your estrangement, 
1 am convinced, could not have continu- 
ed up to this time, short as the period is; 
and how much pain you would both have 
been spared, I need not say.’ 

Emeline looked surprised and rebuked 
for a moment, and then hung down her 
head, while her face was crimsoned with 
burning blushes of shame Then sud- 
denly rising, she hastily retired. 

‘And now, my young friends,’ said 
Mrs Moreland, ‘beware of uttering an 
unkind or hasty word. But should either 
of you again fall in temptation, let not 
the sun go down upon your anger; and 
above all, do not listen for a moment to 
any one who shows a disposition to wid- 
en the breach. Harken, rather, to the 
voice that pleads for reconciliation; it 
is the voice of truth and nature. And, 
moreover, let the causes that produced 
this temporary alienation be searched out 
and put away ; causes there must be for 
it, existing, too, in the minds of both. 
Remove these, and you remove the dan- 
ger of any future misunderstandings, and 
disarm evil minds and evil tongues from 
all power to hurt you. Thus will you 
be enabled to extract good from what 
seemed a most painful occurrence. As 
for Emeline, she is but the representa- 
tive ofa very largeclass. Some act with 
more address and caution than she has 
acted, but the ‘ poison of adders’ is under 
their tongue. Beware of them!’ 


- 





TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Young maiden, let the lilly be 

An emblem of Life’s flower in thee ; 
Pure as its bud ere sun or dew 

Have oped its leaves of virgin hue. 
So now thou rear’st thy tender form, 
A bud of beauty in life's storm. 


Young maiden, when in beauty bright, 
Its silver leaves spread to the light, 
Spotless and pure upon its stem 

It hangs, the type of virtue’s gem ; 

So may thy years, of later date, 
Show like the lily’s glowing fate ; 








| And when the lily bends its head, 


To mingle with the garden's dead, 
Though beauty’s gone, yet still the flower 
Yields fragrance in its dying hour; 

So, lady, when thou sleep’st in death, 
Rich be thy deeds with virtue’s breath. 





——$—— 
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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
ANNE BOLEYN. 


—_— 


BY DANIEL WISE. 


“The fairest hand I ever touched, 
O Beauty !”"—King Henry, in Shakspeare. 


ot 


In this article, we invite the attention 
of our readers from those fairy regions of 
fiction to which they are accustomed to 
wander, with unmixed, and we hope not 
unprofitable, delight; to the contempla- 
tion of a matter-of-fact character—of a 
beautiful being, whose wrongs have em- 
balmed her memory with the tears of her 
sex, and will excite the pity of every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

Anne Boleyn! the beautiful, yet un- 
fortunate wife of Henry the Highth !— 
How sad are the memories that cluster 
mournfully around thy name! Noble in 
descent—bound by family alliances to 
the proudest blood in Europe. Exquis- 
itely beautiful in person—the star of the 
chivalric courts of France and England ; 
in an age when beauty gathered in those 
palaces—'tis pitiful that such glory should 
end on the scaffold! 

Anne Boleyn was the daughter of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, a nobleman of high lin- 
eage anc of proud connections. At eight 
years of age, she was removed from the 
domains of her father to the court of 
France, by the queen of Louis XM At 
the death of Louis, she was taken into 
the service of Claude, queen to Francis, 
his successor, where she remained until 
that royal lady’s death; and became cel- 
ebrated through the French court, as well 
for her accomplishments as for her great 
and peerless beauty. At the age of 
twenty-two, she returned to England, and 
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Seaiiale mal of bina to Cathars, qu qnueen 
of England. She was then in the bloom | 
of her beauty; distinguished alike for | 
gracéfulngss of manners and intellectual || 
accomplishments. 

Henry VIII. was touched with her sin- || 
gular beauty. Suddenly, he was haunted 
with conscientious scruples about the le- 
gality of his marriage with Catharine.— 
She was his brother’s widow, but had 
been his spouse eighteen years: it was 
the light that flashed from Anne Beleyn’s 
eyes that helped him to the discovery.— 
The maid of honor encouraged the king’s 
scruples, and Catharine was divorced !— 
Anne became the wife of the king of 
England. 

She was now at the height of her am- 
bition, and seemed to possess the undi- 
vided love of herroyal consort. She was 
duly crowned with all the attending pomp 
and splendor of such great occasions.— 
The birth of a daughter, the princess 


Elizabeth, increased her hold on Henry’s |) 


affection, and the death of the high- 


minded Catharine left her in undisturbed || 


possession of her splendid seat, 


The calm was deceitful: above the} 
brightness, a storm was gathering! her | 


glory was only a brilliant prelude to a 
gloomy scene of shadows and death. 


Henry was fickle: his love was tran- 
sient. Jane Seymour, maid of honor to 
Anne, led his wayward love captive, and 
he longed to be rid of the lady Anne as 
he had before of Catharine. He pre- 
tended jealousy. Her enemies artfully 
encouraged his suspicions: acts of cour- 
tesy and affubility were treated as evi- 
dencgg of criminality. She was arrested : 


She was conveyed to the Tower, so 
lately her palace, but now her prison.— | 
‘O Lord, help me, as 1 am guiltless of | 
this whereof I am accused,’ was her prayer 
as she knelt at the gate of the fortress. 
‘Do I.go ipto a dungeon, Mr Kingston? 
she asked of the lieutenant of the Tower. 
‘No, madam; you shall go into your lodg- 


— wee 





7 
|ings where you lay at your coronation,’ 


| 





The recollection overpowered her: she 
wept, and cried out, ‘It is too good for 

me: Jesus have mercy upon me” 

She was charged with high treason! 
All sorts of criminality, as false as ab- 
'surd, were unblushingly alleged against 
‘her. After the mockery of a private trial, 
| she was sentenced to death. Anne heard 
this terrible doom pronounced with un- 
| disturbed serenity of countenance ; then, 
| clasping her hands, and looking upward, 
i she prayed: ‘O Father of mankind! the 
way, the life and the truth, thou knowest 
whether I have deserved this death!’ 


The manner of her death goes far to 
establish her innocency. ‘Mr Kingston, 
\I hear that I am not to die before noon : 
‘and I am very sorry for it, for I thought 
| to be dead and past my’pain,’ was her re- 
mark on the morning of her execution. 





‘Your death will be no pain, madam,’ 
replied the lieutenant. She smiled, and 
said, ‘1 heard say, that the executioner 
of Calais, who was brought over, is more 
expert than any in England ; that is very 
good; I have a little neck ;’ and she play- 
fully put her hands round it. 

Her composure on the scaffold was 
such, that it melted the beholders into 
‘tears. She addressed them with great 
spirit and feeling. Removing her hat 
and collar, she knelt and several times 
repeated this prayer: ‘Christ, I pray thee 
receive my spirit.” She ‘ would not con- 
sent to have her eyes covered with a ban- 
dage, saying, she had no fear of death._— 
All that the divine, who assisted at her 
execution, could obtain from her was, 
that she would shut her eyes, But as 
'she was opening them at every moment, 

‘the executioner could not bear their ten- 
der and mild glances; fearful of missing 
| his aim, he was obliged to invent an ex- 
| pedient to behead the queen. He drew 
| off his shoes, and approached her silently ; 

while he was at her left hand, another 
| person advanced at her right, who made 
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a great noise in walking, so that this cir- 
cumstance drawing the attention of Anne, 
she turned her face from the executioner, 
who was enabled by this artifice to strike 
the fatal blow, without being disarmed by 
that spirit of affecting resignation which 
shone in the eyes of the lovely Anue Bo- 
leyn.”* 


‘The common executioner, 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death 
makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbler neck, 
But first begs pardon.’ 


Thus perished, like an untimely flower, 
the beautiful Anne Boleyn. Of her in- 
nocence, there is little doubt. The prof- 


| 


| 





ligate Henry preferred his base charges, | 
not because he believed them, but be- | 


cause he loved another, and wished to 
make her queen. 


That she was ambi- | 


tious, it would be vain to deny: that she | 
rejoiced in the divorce and death of the | 


Retribution, fearful and beyond her of- 


fence, followed. Her life and death teach | 
with irresistible force the danger of fol- | 


lowing the dictates of ambitious feelings, | , ; : 
| by his sayings—may be made wise, good 


and the uncertainty of human success 
and elevation. 


* Houssaie’s Memoirs, quoted in D’Israeli. 
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For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE ROYAL PREACHER. 

‘Who ever heard of a king preaching ?” 
said I to my ‘ good aunt,’ as she began to 
repeat what a ‘royal preacher’ had said, 
when I was asking for some new ‘ gew- 
gaws’ to wear to a ‘soiree’ the next eve- 
ning. 

‘I, my neice, have read in his ‘sermons,’ 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity’—* the 


eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the 


ear with hearing’—for ‘I got me men- 
singers and women-singers, and the de- 
lights of all sorts of men, as musical in- 
struments,’ and ‘ whatsoever mine eye de- 
sired, I kept not from them’—‘ I withheld 
not my heart from any joy,’ ‘and behold 


| 
| 


{ 





| dom, get understanding,’ 





all is vanity and vexation of spirit.’— 
‘Then J turned myself to behold wisdom 
and folly.” ‘Then I saw that wisdom ex- 
celleth, as far as light excelleth darkness.’ 
‘God hath made everything beautiful in 
his season.’ And doth not the poet say, 


‘ Beauty when unadorned, is adorned the most ?’ 


But the preacher continues, ‘A good name 
is better than precious ointment,’ and the 
price of a virtuous woman is far above 
rubies.’ 

‘Yes, Mary, he says, ‘Remember now 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say [ 
have no pleasure in them’ ‘Get wis- 
‘Wisdom is 
the principal thing, therefore get wisdom, 
and with all thy acquirements, get under- 


=) 


standing.” ‘She shall give to thy head 


aha || an ornament of grace.’ 
broken-hearted Catharjne, is equa!ly true. | g 


‘This king was rich, and travelled over 
the whole earth to gain this knowledge,’ 
said I, yet unsubdued. 

‘Whether he did or not, we may profit 


and happy, prepared to meet ‘ our God’ at 
the hour of death in peace—‘ that peace 


'| which passeth all understanding,’ replied 


my aunt meekly. 

‘ But ‘let us hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter.’ 

‘Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man,’ 
‘For God shall bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, wheth- 
er it be good, or whether it be evil.’ 

I retired, but sleep had fled from my 
eyes; and while anxiously wishing to 
know ‘what to do to be saved,’ a yoice 
seemed to say, ‘Surrender all,’ 

‘'Thou’lt nothing lack, 
But say, ‘I’m full!’’ 
And I trust I seek not now, 


‘ With eagerness, as others seek in vain, 
The phantom, happiness.’ 
Truely, 
‘ There’s nothing true but heaven.’ 


F. 
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178 Muscovian Funerals, §c.—A Daughter's Love. 





Muscovian Funerals.—In Muscovy,when 
a man dies, nis friends and relations im- 
mediately assemble, and seat themselves 
in a circle round the corpse, of which 
they ask the following questions: ‘ Why 
have you died? Is it because your com- 
mercial concerns went badly? Or was 


it because you could not obtain the ac- | 


complishment of your desires? Was 
your wife deficient in youth or beanty ? 
Or has she been faithless to her obliga- 
tions ” 
house. When they carry the body to be 
buried, it is covered, and conveyed on a 
bier to the brink of the intended grave, 
the covering is then withdrawn, the priest 
reads some prayers, the company kiss the 
dead and retire. These ceremonies fin- 
ished, the priest places between the fin- 


gers of the dead man a piece of paper | 
signed by the patriarch confessor, pur- | 


porting his having been a good Christian. 


This, they suppose, serves as a passport | 


to the other world, and from its certifying 


the goodness of the deceased, St. Peter, | 


when lhe sces it, will open to him the 
gates of eternal life. The letter given, 


the corpse is removed, and placed in the | 


grave, with the face towards the East. 


Relics of Witchcraft.—The pins, which 
the New England witches are said to 
have thrust into the bodies of those whom 
they afflicted, in 1692, are still preserved 
among the records of the court, in Salem. 


Salt-cellar.—Why has it been deemed 
unlucky to overturn a salt-cellar? This 
superstition was derived from Pagan 
Rome, where the salt-dish was a holy 
platter, in which the firstlings of the feast 
were offered to the gods, and which was 
usually ornamented with the figure of 
some divinity. ‘To overturn altars and 


images of the gods was naturally held | 


ominous, 


One Hundred Thousand Dollars for a 


Cape.—A curious specimen of native in- 
genwity, and of the extravagance of des- 
potisin, is to be seen at the Missionary 
Rooms. It is a cape worn by a Sand- 
wich Island Chief, which, according to 


an estimate of Rev. Mr Richards, must | 


have cost $100.000. It is made of smal] 
feathers of very bright and beautiful col- 
ors, only two of which grow under the 
wing of aparticular bird. They are skil- 
fully wrought upon a coarse network, so 
as to form stripes of several different col- 





They then rise and quit the | 
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| ors. The manner of obtaining them is 
‘as follows: An adhesive substance is 
‘| placed npon the end of a long pole, and 
some bait a little distance below. This 
pole is held near the bird, upon the rocks 
‘and branches—it alights on the end of 
the pole, and by the adhesive substance 
is caught, and drawn up, and the feathers 
pulled out. Mr Richards estimated that 
he could have obtained $100,0C0 worth 
|| of provisions, with the labor that was ex- 
pended on thiscape. There are also two 
‘| small tippets for the neck, made of the 
same materials.—M. Y. Evangelist. 





| Forks.—In the ruins of Pompeii, spoons 
‘have been discovered, but no forks ;— 
| whence it is inferred that the Romans, at 


was coeval with the destruction of that 
| city, had no such table utensi!s. Nor is 
|| it known that at any later period the an- 
|| cient world ever adopted these instru- 
| ments. The lady who first displayed 
them at her table, was named Maria, and 
|| was sister to the Romanus who acceded 
|| to the Byzantine Empire in 1034. Forks, 
therefore, were probably invented at Con- 
stantinople. 





The Daughter. 





A Daughter's Love-—Dear father, how 
I love to gaze upon thee. ‘Time has si- 
lently bleached thy locks, but thou art 
stil] the same. Thy kind, benignant eye, 
thy lovely smile, thy noble mien and 
bearing, still bespeak thy perfect man- 
hood. Oh, how am I enwrapped ‘in thy 
pure honor—a stam upon thee would 
wither aJl the joys that now so gaily play 
around my young and blithesome heart. 
Tis true P’ve left my home to be another’s 
through the joys and perils of a fleeting 
| hife; but I have not lost my love for thee. 
| When thou didst step within my door, 
| 
{ 
! 








| did I not clasp thy neck within my heart’s 
|embrace, and kiss thee then as warmly 
/as when around thy knees I used to play at 
|thy own hearth at home? My soul still 
| doats upon my loved and loving father, 
| See here, these little buds fresh from 
| life’s great fountain. How they do wind 
| their tender cords ef Jove about our hearts 
| —the vine and its branches. They, like 
| me, do claim thee too. Indeed,! do recal 
what | have said before—for | do love 
| thee more than when I quitted home—be- 
‘eause of these dear pledges. ‘I'hey are 
young grafts upon the parent stock, and 
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must live or die beneath its shade. In || 
time you will see how, they will copy || 
thee, and in your warm heart you will | 
find for them a place just behind the spot, || 
where thou wert wont to keep my own | 
young love. 


| 
| 


Every woman should know her own! 
weak points, and employ all her reason | 
and ingenuity to strengthen them. A || 
sensible woman will subject the irregu- || 
jarities of her temper to the strong re- | 
straints of reason and religion; and her | 
husband will admire her constant sub- | 
mission to the severe obligation of self- || 
control. 


My Mother.—There is music in almost | 
every thing. In the vernal zephyrs, that 
whisper a welcoine to the youthful year 
—in Summer's cooling breeze as it softly | 
wings through the leafy grove—in the || 
farewe]] moanings of Autumn—in Win- ; 
ter’s song of desolation and triumph; in 
the carolling of woodland songsters—in 
the innocent prattle of childhood, the 
merry song of youth, and the broken voice | 
of age; in the undulating tones of the 
church bell—in the symphony of the | 
deep-toned organ—in the soft sweetness |, 
of the flute, the lyre, and the ASolian harp. 
Yes; in these there is music—but it hath 
not that charm which comes from the | 
sound of the words, my mother. The | 
former pleases the ear; the latter touches |, 
the soul and causes inthe breast the thrill | 
of ineffable joy. 

There are many words which are en- , 


dearing ; xmong which are father, brother, || 
sister, friend. A father, perhaps, has re- | 
vealed many of the wonders of the Al- | 
mighty hand—taught the young mind to | 
gather rich instruction from the boundless | 
fields of science and philosophy ; a broth- || 
er or sister may have accompanied in | 
school-day sports, and often given the || 
hand of affection—toiled in company in 
ascending the path of knowledge—-a friend 
may have paid the ransom requisite to 
free the captive—unbarred the doors of | 
the gloomy dungeon, and enabled the | 
eyes inured to darkness, to behold nature’s 
beautifier light; and roam undisturbed || 
over the variegated earth. Dear though || 
they are, there are none dearer than a } 
mother. She has chased away the pain- || 
ful, infantine hours with her sweet song. | 
She has watched over me with anxious || 
care and guarded me from many dangers | 
in days of heedless youth; and now a || 


’ 


mother’s warning causes me to walk with 
a more cautious step, and her approbative 


smile, to press forward to brighter scenes 


which Hope has painted on the future. 
Who will bea friend though earth con- 
tains no other? My mother! Whose 
love will remain unchanged till the gush 
of life ceases to flow froin the heart and 
warm the faithful breast which has so 
often pillowed my painful head? My 


mother’s! Whose form does fancy bring 


' in hours of slumber to bear the wander- 


ing thoughts to days of enildhood, when 


' she whose head is now whitening by the 


blighting touch of time, wore the hue of 


vigor, and kissed from my cheek the sa- 


line dew? My mother’s! The sound of 
what name is more sweet? What name 
more dear? ‘To one, at least, there is 
none. And can I forget it? WhenI do, 
let my mind be a chaos, and my name be 


shrouded in oblivion. — Rev. E. W. Locke. 





Reposing in Hope.—T he tranquillity of 


a mind gradually reposing in the dearest 
| hopes of a better world, is an enjoyment 
‘that cannot be purchased at too dear a 
rate. It is not easy sufficiently to value 


the peaceful close of a busy life, provided 
that repose is founded on the right views 


'of Christian hope, looking beyond the 
‘grave: the mist of doubt and perplexities 


dissipated in the meridian splendor of the 


| gospel truth; the storms of life softening 


into silence; the delirium of pleasure and 
the dreams of dissipation fled, and the 
freed mind resigned to the dictates of 


| reason; and the wounds of conscience 
| cured by the balm of eternal love; the 


heart lacerated by the loss of those once 


'so dear to us, patiently waiting in full 
| expectation of reunion never more to be 


broken ; every angry passion hushed into 
peace; the evils of life sunk into resigna- 


| tion tothe divine will; the fervent desires 


of the rffovated heart approaching to the 
verge of never-ending enjoyments, and 
the whole scul reposing on the bosom of 
a Saviour’s love. 








Pleasing Sketches. 





THE COTTAGE. 

There was a laboring man who built a 
cottage for himself and wife. A dark 
grey rock overhung it and helped to keep 
it from the winds, 

When the cottage was finished, he 
thought he would paint it like the grey 
rock, And so exactly did he get the 
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same shade of color, that it looked almost } and he made a little arbor for it to run 


as if the little dwelling sprang from the || 
bosom of the rock that sheltered it. 

After awhile the cottager became able 
to purchase a cow. In the summer she || 
picked up most of her own living very 
well. But in the winter, she needed to 
be fed and kept from the cold. 


So he built a barn for her. It was so 
small that it looked more like a shed than 
a barn. But it was quite warm and com- 
fortable. 

When it was done, a neighbor came in, 
and said, ‘ What color will you paint | 
your barn? 

‘I had not thought of that,’ said the 
cottager. 

‘Then I advise you by all means to 
paint it black; and here is a pot of black 
paint which [ have brought on purpose to 
give you.’ 

Soon another neighbor coming in, prais- 
ed his neat shed, and expressed a wish to 
help hin about his building. ‘White is 
by far the most genteel color, he added, 
‘and here is a pot of white paint, of which 
I make you a present.’ 

While he was doubting which of the 
gifts to use, the oldest and wisest man in 
the village came to visit him. His hair 
was entirely white, and every body loved 
him, for he was good as well as wise. 


When the cottager had told him the 


said, 

‘He who gave you the black paint, is 
one who dislikes you, and wishes you to 
do a foolish thing. He who gave you 
the white paint, is a partial friend, and 
desires you to make more show than is 
wise, Neither of their opinions should 
you follow. If the shed is either black 
or white, it will disagree with the color 
of your house. Moreover, the black paint 
will draw the sun, and cause tye edges 
of your boards to curl and split, and the 
white will look well for a little while, and 
then become soiled, and need painting. 
Now take my advice, and mix the black 
and white together, 

So the cottager poured one pot into the 
other, and mixed them up with his brushes 
—and it made the very grey color which 
he liked, and had used before upon his 
house. 

He had in one corner of his small piece 
of ground a hop-vine. It had always 
twined around two poles, which he had 
fastened to the earth to give it support. 
But the cottager was fond of building, 


- 





upon, and cluster about. 
He painted the arbor grey. 
| So the rock, and the shed, and the ar- 
‘bor were all of the same grey color. And 
| every thing looked neat and comfortable, 
though it was small and poor. 
| When the cottager and his wife grew 
old, they were sitting together in their 
arbor, at the sunset of a summer's day. 
| A stranger, who seemed to be looking 
at the country, stopped and inguired, how 
| every thing around that small habitation 
happened to be of the same shade of grey. 
‘It is well it is so, said the cottager, 
‘for my wife and I, you see, are grey also. 
| And we have lived so long that the world 
‘looks old and grey to us now.’ 
Then he told him of the story of the 
black and white paint, and how the ad- 
vice of an aged man prevented him from 
| making his little estate ridiculous, when 
he was young. 
‘I have thought of this circumstance so 
often, that it has given me instruction. 
‘He who gave me the black paint, 





| proved to be an enemy ; and he who urged 


/me to use the white, was a friend. The 
advice of neither was good. 


| © hose who love us too well are blind 





story about the pots of paint, the old man | other all black. 


'to our faults—and those who dislike us, 
| are not willing to see our virtues. 

| ‘One would make us all white—the 
But neither of them is 
|right. For we are of a mixed nature, 
| good and evil, like the grey paint, made 
| of opposite qualities. 

| If, then, neither the counsel of our 
foes nor our partial friends is safe to be 
taken, we should cultivate a judgment, 
which like the grey paint, mixed both to- 
gether, may avoid the evil and secure the 
good,’ 


THE VILLAGE GARRISON. 


It happened, in the course of the Thirty 
Years’ War, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
who commanded the Spanish troops then 
overrunning the Palatinate, found it nec- 
essary to possess himself of a little walled 
village, called Ogersheim, that lay in his 

way. On the first intelligence of his ap- 
proach, all the inhabitants fled to Man- 
heim ; and when Gonsalvo at length drew 
| near, and summored the place to surren- 
| cer, there remained within the walls only 
| a poor shepherd and his wife, the latter 
\of whom having that very morning bro’t 
|a little infant into this world of misery, 

was unable to leave her bed: and her 








| husband, of course, stayed with her. 
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The anxiety and distress of the poor | 
man may be more easily conceived than | 
described. Fortunately, however, he pos- | 
sessed both courage and shrewdness; 
and, on the spur of the moment, bethought 
himself of a scheme to give his wife and 
baby a chance of escape, which, after 
embracing them both, he hastened to put | 
into execution. 

The inhabitants having quitted the 
town in great haste, had left almost all | 
their property at his disposal; so he had | 
no difficulty in finding what was requisite | 
for his purpose,—namely, a complete 
change of dress. Having first accoutred 


his lower man in military guise, he tossed, 
away his shepherd’s hat, which he re- | 


placed with a huge helmet, ‘a world too 
wide, —he buckled a long sword to his 
side, threw a goodly cloak over his shou]- 
ders, stuck two enormous pistols in his 
belt, and fastened to his high-heeled boots 
a pair of those prodigious jingling spurs 
which were the fashion of the times.— 
Thus accoutred, he forthwith betook him- 
self to the walls, and leaning with a pom- 
pous air on bis sword, he listened coolly 
to the herald, who advanced to summon 
the village to surrender. 


‘Friend, said our hero, as soon as the | 


herald had concluded his speech, ‘tell 
your commander, that though I have not 
yet made up my mind to surrender at all, 
J may possibly be induced to do so, pro- 
vided he agrees to the three following 
conditions, in which I shall make no 
abatement whatever: First, the garrison 
must be allowed to march out with mili- 
tary honors; second, the lives and prop- 
erty of the inhabitants must be protected ; 
third, they must be left to enjoy the free 
exercise of the Protestant religion.’ 


The herald immediately replied, that 
such preposterous conditions could not 
for a moment be listened to; adding, that 
the garrison was known to be weak, and 
concluded by again demanding the instant 
surrender of the place. 


‘My good friend,’ answered the shep- 
herd, ‘do not be too rash. I advise you 
to inform your general from me, that 
nothing but my desire to avoid bloodshed 
could make me think of surrendering on 
any terms whatever; and please to add, 
that if he does not choose to agree to 
those I have already stated, he will gain 
possession of the town only at the point 
of the sword ; for I declare to you, by the 
faith of an honest man and a Christian, 
as well as by the honor of a gentleman, 
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| that the garrison has lately received a re- 
| inforcement he little dreams of 
| So saying, the shepherd lighted his 


pipe, and puffed away with an air of the 


|/most consummate nonchalance. Con- 


' 


| founded by this appearance of boldness 


and security, the herald thought it pru- 
_ dent to return, and state to Gonsalvo the 
demands which had been made. The 


| Spanish general, deceived by this show 


of resistance, and being unwilling to 
waste either men or time in reducing this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the con- 
ditions offered; and, followed by his 
troops, approached the gates. This leni- 
ent determination was announced by the 
herald to the shepherd, who only vouch- 
| safed to say in reply, ‘I find your com- 
|| mander a man of some sense.’ He then 
| left the walls, let down the drawbridge, 
| deliberately opened the gates,and allow- 
| ed the Spanish troops to pour into the 


{;town. Surprised at finding noone in the 


| streets but a_ strange-looking fellow, 
| whose caricature of a military costume 
| hang upon him like patchwork, Gonsalvo 
| began to suspect treachery, and seizing 
| the shepherd, demanded to know where 
| the garrison was ? 

| ‘If your highness will follow me, I will 
| show you,’ answered the rustic. 

| Keep by my stirrup, then,’ exclaimed 
'Gonsalvo; ‘and on the least symptom 
| that you mean to betray me, I shall send 
'a bullet through your heart.’ 

| ‘Agreed, said our friend. ‘Follow 
| 

| 

j 

| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


me, Spaniards! for I declare to you, by 
the word of an honest man and a Chris- 
tian, as well as by the honor of a gentle- 
man, that the garrison will offer you no 
|| injury.’ 

|| He then placed himself by Gonsalvo’s 
|| stirrup, and, followed by the troops, passed 
| thro’ several silent and deserted streets, 
| till, at length, turning into a narrow lane, 
| he stopped before a mean-looking house, 
| and having prevailed on Gonsalvo to en- 
ter, he led him into a small room, where 


| 
| 
} 


lay his wife, with her little boy beside her. 

‘Noble general! he said, pointing to 
|| the former, ‘this is our garrison; and 
| this” he added, taking his son in his arms, 
|| ‘is the reinforcement of which I told you.’ 

Aware, now, of the real state of mat- 
ters, the absurdity and cleverness of the 
trick moved even Spanish gravity, and 
Gonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
Then taking off a rich gold chain which 
decorated his own person, he passed it 
round the neck of the infant. 
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A Mother's Prayer.—Greatness. 





—_—HCEC_CCOCCOOOOO 


Permit me to offer this mark of my es- || and softened spirit, bowed and commend- 
teem,’ he said, good-naturedly, ‘for the || ed her son and her partner, in an audible 


valiant garrison of Ogersheim. By the 
hand of a soldier, J envy you the posses- 
sion of such a reinforcement; and you 
must let me present you with this purse 
of gold for the use of the young recruit.’ 

He then stooped down and kissed the 
delighted mother and her boy, and quit- 


ted the house, ieaving the shepherd to || 


boast for many a summer day and winter 
night, of the success of his stratagem.” 








The Mother. 





From the Mother’s Assistant. 
A MOTHER’S PRAYERS. 
What hallowed associations crowd a- 
round the heart at the mention of these 
words. Years may pass away: moun- 
tains, rivers and oceans may intervene 





_on the coast, and he was safe. 
‘ther rushed to meet him. 
-already hanging on his neck, earnestly 
-exclaimed, ‘My child, how came you 





| voice, broken only by the burstings of 
a full heart, to God. 


Darkness had now spread her mantle 


abroad, and they retired, but not no rest, 


and anxiously waited for the morning, 


‘hoping at least that some relic of their 


lost one might be found, 
The morning came. The winds were 
hushed, and the ocean Jay comparatively 


calin, as though its fury had subsided 
* The above anecdote is authentic, and men- || 5!C€ ie victins were Ho more, 
tioned in the Memoirs of the Elector Palatine. || h : 

|| dwelling turned on its hinges. 
opened, and their son, their loved son, 
‘stood before them! 


At this 


moment, the little gate in front of their 


The door 


The vessel had 
been driven into one of the many harbors 
The fa- 
His mother, 


here? ‘Mother,’ said he, while the tears 


coursed down his sunburnt face, ‘ J knew 
you would pray me home 

What a spectacle! A wild, reckless 
youth, acknowledging the efficacy of 
prayer! It seems that he was aware of 


between us and the spot where first we | 
heard a mother’s prayers, yet they can- | 
not be obliterated from the tablet of}, 
memory. Sickness, sorrow and neglect } 
7 *) : ) > e . . . 
edt aR ig A || his perilous situation, and that he labor- 
pressions, yet at the sound of a mother’s, |, = with rw thought: my _— poy 
a praying mother’s name, a chord is ce meinem ee Th; wane bo hi wi 
touched which thrills through the soul, | she ye sisal . bh fati paar es — 
and rarely fails to awaken better feelings. || ee ea ee fatigue and ready 
Does danger threaten? We hope, and | re we tley. 4 “* i gave him. fresh 
perhaps fondly anticipate, that a mother’s 1 hosed’ till the rater th a. a = 
prayers, which have been offered in our | "Christian wnat as ne lik 
behalf, may be answered. | ‘ mat ver, go hou and do nke- 
Never did I see this more forcibly il- | ‘5% nine de apedleocnsuseltaiae tA nse, | 
yi 
lustrated than in the case of a weather- 


to be wrecked on the ocean of life, and 

ns : | his prospects blasted for ever. - He ma 
beaten sailor, who resided in one of our | we —s 
coast towns. I had the narrative from 


' be saved. 
the lips of the mother. In making his 
homeward passage, as he doubled the 
stormy cape, a dreadful storm arose. 
The mother had heard of his arrival out- 
side the cape, and was waiting with that 
anxiety a mother alone can know, to see 
her son. But now the storm had arisen, 
and, as she expected, when the ship was 
in the most dangerous place. Fearing 
that each blast, as it swept ihe raging 
deep, might how] the requiem for her son, 
with faith strong in God, she commenced 
praying for his safety. At this moment, 
news came that the vessel was Jost! The 
father, an unconverted man, had, till this 
time, preserved a sullen silence, but now 
he wept aloud. The mother observed, 
‘It is the hand of Him who does all 
thimgs well; and again, with a subdued 








GREATNESS. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO ROMAN MATRONS. 


Licinia, 
I am the happiest wife in Rome, my Livia! 
The happiest wiie in Reme ! 
Livia. 
i doubt it not ; 
But there’s Flaminius’ wife, the other day, 


| Scarce from the forum to her house could pass, 


For gratulations, that her husband won 
The consulate. 

Licinia, 

That day my Caius sat 

At home with me, and read to me, my Livia; 
Little cared | who won the consulate ! 

Livia. 
And there’s Lectorius has obtained a govern- 

ment 5 

His wife will be a queen ! 


Licinia. 
Well, let her be so! 









and 
nay 


18S, 


18; 


ern- 





My queendom isto be a simple wife. 
yq i 


i ag ie ravernme mye =}: Yo ae «tl n 
This is my government, my husband’s house ;_ || has pronounced order to be the ‘ first law’ 
Where, when he sits with me, he is enthroned 


Enough. You'll smile, but Heaven be my wit- 


I'd rather see him, with his boy upon 
His knee, than se ited in the consul’s chair, | ceedingly important on earth. There is 
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The Condition of Woman.—Order and Method. 


‘| penman; and a highly distinguished poet 


of Heaven. But however it may be in 
ness. the economy of heaven, of one thing we 
may be certain, which is, that it is ex- 


With all the senate reund him. 

Livia. 

Yet his greatness 
Must needs be thine. 


no employment whatever—be it ever so 
trifling—in which it is not of the first im- 
portance to preserve a due degree of order. 





Licinia. || But valuable as order is, it is nowhere 
_ Ido not care for greatness. ‘| more so than to the house-keeper. She 
It is a thing lives too much out of doors ; |who has no regular method of doing 


i‘is any where but athome. You will not find it . ° 
ud hae ; oS, § who observes no or 
Goce in a week, in its own house, at supper things, and who observes no order in her 


With the family! Knock any hour you choose, | proceedings, will accomplish very little, 
And ask for it; nine times in ten they'll send you | In comparison with those who are more 
To the senate, or the forum, or to such orderly. 
Oronch:4 one’s; in quest of it! “Tis a month Every one indeed has some method of 
Since C aius took a meal from home, andthat || htiew taimem denn the z 
Was with my brother. If he walks, | ns a eee ee ge te 
T walk with him if I choose; or if I stay | formed ; but the number of those who do 
Behind, it is a race ’twixt him and the time; || things in an orderly manner is, I fear, 
And when he’s back and the door shut on him, ‘rather small. Iam led to think it is so, 
Consummate happy is my world within, from observation. I see industrious, hard- 
{ never think of any world without !—Knowles. ||, . aa ry “tit 
'working women, toiling like slaves all 
' || day long, to perform an amount of labor 
THE CONDITION OF WOMAN. | that [ am fully persuaded many others, of 
— || no greater strength,would perform equally 
BY J. Q. ADAMS. ‘| well in half the time. I say I see this, 
mas ‘| not occasionally, but often. I see it, in 
The female is formed in a delicate || fact, everywhere; but especially in the 
mon]ld—for sufferance rather than action. | houses of the middling and the poor. 
In every state of society, woman must | Mrs Child’s ‘ Frugal Housewife, with 
live in a state of dependence upon man. | a portion of our American community, 
To the savage hunter, she is but asa |! has probably had a salutary influence in 
mere domestic animal. Totheshepherd, | this respect. There are those who are 
she is but as one of the tamed, beautiful, || willing to cultivate order and method in 
and affectionate animals around him, and || housewifery. They are willing to do it 
shares his regards with the sheep and | merely fortheir own convenience. They 
the ox, who yield him food and raiment. | are willing to do it, moreover, for the sake 
To the husbandman she resumes her na- || of their husbands. I rejoice that the 
tive dignity, and is no Jonger the slave | number of such persons is greatly in- 
or the plaything of her tyrant, used at || creasing; and that the army of those who 
will or caprice, worn out and thrown a- || choose to remain in ignorance is rapidly 
side; but becomes the partner of his || diminishing. 
heart and life, the mistress of his home,|| Still there are those who are as yet 
the prop and stay of his soul ; that bosom | held in chains by prejudice. They do 
no longer racked with jealous tortures of || not believe in this book-learning, as an 
other women sharing her husband’s love, !| aid to housewifery, they tell us; and so 
the love of each forms the happiness of || they shut up the avenues to improvement 
each. She is the common mother of the || from that source. Others, stil] more nu- 
whole family ; and all are bound to her || merous, suppose their own methods are 
by one holy bond of filial obedience. And || the best which can be devised; and only 
in this community alone, woman enjoys || pronounce others excellent, in proportion 
that true liberty and love which are her || as they conform to or resemble their own. 


birthright and her blessing, || As to order, a large portion of our com- 

—S = SSS munity seen to me to have no order at 
. x . . + . 

The Young Wife. } all, except disorder. Nor will they be 


down here as a general rule, that they 
who do business at hap-hazard, and with 
the least regard to order, will be found to 


ORDER AND METHOD. 
‘Let all things be done decently ee 
in order, is the injunction of an inspired 


} 
a —_—___—. | persuaded to any other. We may lay it 


























































































































































































































































































184 Our Father in Heaven. 








have imbibed the strongest prejudices 
against it, and to be least favorably dis- 
posed towards method and order both. 

Fidelia is a young wife of a different 
cescription. She has a small family to 
take care of, consisting of her husband, 
herself, a hired man, and two small chil- 
dren. She forms her plan, in part, the 
preceding evening—but it is only in part. 
At five o’clock in the morning, she 1s up, 
planning her work for the day, which us- 
ually takes up a considerable time. But 
itis all planned; there is no mistake 
about it. There is a place, in her plan, 
for every kind of business which can pos- 
sibly come up during the day ; and every 
thing is done at its time and in its place. 
By rising early, she gets before her busi- 
ness; and then itis not at all! difficult for 
her to keep before it all day. She has 
time even for occasional interruptions, 
should they happen. 

Those who will neither form their plans 
during the previous evening, nor rise 
early to do it in the morning, must con- 
tinue to suffer the consequences. Happy 


would it be, if none but themselves were | 


sufferers, Happy would be the condition 
of some husbands, could they escape the 


disorder produced by disorderly wives, | 


and breathe freely once more their native 
element. 





The Children’s Corner. 





OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 
‘And he’s my Father, and your Father 
and all? said the little boy, looking up 


with an earnest, thoughtful expression on 


his innocent face. 


all. 

‘And he loves us all as much as you 
love me ?” 

‘O yes, and a great deal more. The 
good Book says that ‘God is love,’ and 
that he looks upon us with a tenderer re- 
gard than even the mother can have for 
the babe on her breast.’ 

‘How good he is! the little boy res- 
ponded fervently. ‘And if he loves all, 
then he loves me ?” 

‘O yes, he loves all little children. 
The good Book, from which [ read to you 
all every night and morning, says, ‘ Suf- 


fer little children to come unto me, and | 


forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven. And in another place 
it says, ‘ For their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father in Heaven.’’ 


‘Yes, my child, he is the Father of us | 
? 


| ‘Does that mean, that when little chil- 


| dren die, as Lily Thomas died, that they 
|| become angels and go where their Fa- 
| ther in Heaven is ?” 

| ©Yes, my child; all little children, 
|| when they die, are raised up inte Heav- 
| en.’ 

| ‘And who takes care of them there ?’ 
| the little boy asked, under the feeling, 
|that go where he would, as a child, he 


} must still have some one to take care of 


| him. 
| ‘The angels take care of them—the 
|| good, and wise, and beautiful angels.’ 

* And they love the little children very 
much, don’t they, father? asked the child, 
| still pursuing with eagerness his inqui- 
| ries, while the mother, with her babe in 
|| her arms, and his two elder brothers look- 
ed on and listened with a new and pecu- 
|| liar interest. 
| ‘QO yes; there is no love so tender and 
| pure as that of the angels who take care 
of little children in Heaven,’ the father 
| said, speaking from an influx of thoughts 
| into his mind to which he could not help 


|| giving utterance—thoughts that, at an- 
| other time, he would have hesitated to 
| speak. 

‘And do the little children grow up 
|| there, and become big angels :’ continu- 
|| ed the child with undiminished interest. 


| 
The father hesitated to answer. The 
\| 
| 
i} 





question of the child excited new and 
| strange ideas that pressed themselves 
| upon his mind with a force that seemed 
'|to him as conclusive and as rational as 
| the fixed truth of a revelation. 
| Do they, father,” urged the little. boy, 
|| *do they become big angels ?’ 
| Yes, my child, he said, giving utter- 


|| ance to a conviction so strong that he 
| felt that it would be like doing evil to re- 
|| ject it. *The little children who go up 
| to Heaven grow larger as they grow bet- 
ter and wiser, until they are fully able to 
do all the good that angels love to per- 
| form.’ 
|| § And what do the angels do, father ?’ 
| pursued the child, following up his ques- 
| tions with an earnestness that the father 
|| felt could not be evaded, much as he 
| wished to change the subject to one upon 
| which he could reply with more satisfac- 
| tion to himself. 

‘They are employed in doing good to 
others, my chiid.’ 

‘Do they do good to the people here ?” 


| £O yes,’ the father replied, still speak- 


| ing from the impulse before alluded to, 
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Our Father in Heaven. 
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‘they are very near to us all. Our Fa- 
ther in Heaven, lifting his hand and 
pointing upwards, ‘sends them to minis- 
ter to all who love to do his will? 

‘Well, I wish I could die,’ the little 
boy said, with an emphasis that made the 
mother’s heart leap in her bosom with a 
new and indescribable fear. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 


from whom innocent and true thoughts 
and good affections flow in. One thing 
is certain; evil passions are softened, 


{and evil thoughts checked in the pres- 


‘ence ofa little child. No mother ever 


| 


| 


took her babe to her breast that she did 
not tee] some gentler emotions, or think 
some more innocent thoughts while it 


‘And why do you wish to die, my dear || nestled there. The anger of a passion- 


boy?’ asked the father. 
‘Because I would go to Heaven and 


grow up to be an angel, and then! would | 


come and be with you always, and do 
you good.’ 

The heart of the father was too full to 
allow of his tongue giving utterance toa 
word. 


He lifted the dear child to his | 


knee and pressed him to his heart with a | 


feeling of inexpressible tenderness. 


From that moment both the father and | 
mother felt that they held their child with | 


but a doubtful tenure. Two promising 
boys and a sweet babe were theirs beside. 


and they loved them with a deep and | 
pure affection; but towards none did | 
their hearts yearn as they did for the one 

who seemed to them as lent only fora. 


brief season, soon to return and be with 


the angels, of whom he now so much lov- | a ; 
|| watch over infants and children and pro- 


ed to speak. 

There is something wonderful in the 
thoughts that often pass through the 
faind of a child. 
thoughts are the creation of its own ten- 


der mind, for often they are problems | 
that mature reason cannotelucidate. We | 


say that a child can ask a question which 
a man cannot answer. But why does it 
ask the question? Not simply from the 
love of asking, for the intense interest of 
the child, the strong desire to know, oft- 


en manifests itself in a form that shows | 


evidently that it is pondering over images 
and ideas suddenly presented. And from 
whom or whence come these ideas, so 
often connected with spiritual and invis- 
ible things? Talk to a child of Heaven 
and the angels, and he is all eagerness 
to hear; speak of ordinary things, and 
he will often manifest little interest. 
These phenomena are expleined by many 
ingenious theories, to which are append- 
ed laborious argument. How much more 
simple, and it may be, how much nearer 


It cannot be that these |? ; 
| lips moved, but his eyes remained - un- 


| 


} 
} 


the true idea, is that which assumes that | 


children are in a state of innocence, and, 
therefore in nearer association with the 
good spirits, 
who walk the earth, unseen, 
Whether we sleep or wake, 
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| 





| 








ate man is often subdued by a single 


word froma lisping child. He is soft- 
ened and humbled, he cannot tell why. 
Whence this power? Who will answer 


| truly ? 


A few short weeks only passed away, 
when the father and motherand brothers 
were gathered around the bed where iay 
the dear child that of late had loved so 


| much to talk about the angels and his 


Father in Heaven. The hour had come 
when he was to !eave his earthly friends, 
whose hearts were gushing with tender 
emotions, to be for ever with those who 
would not love him less. And as the 
moment drew nearer and nearer for him 
to pass within the veil, its tissue became 
more and more transparent, until it seem- 


'| ed that he saw and held communion with 


the invisible ones whose delight it is to 


tect them from evil. He had lain for 


| halfan hour in a gentle slumber, when 


he seemed to rouse up a little, and his 


closed, while a sweet smile played upon 
his face. The father held his ear close 
to the pillow that rested the head of his 
child, and listened. 

‘Our Father in Heaven, was all he 
heard. 

‘Yes, my dear child, he is the Father 
of us all,’ he said aloud. 

Quick as thought the eyes of the dy- 
ing boy flew open, and ke looked up in- 
to each sorrowing face that bent over 
him, with a glance of pure affection: 

‘I have been with the good angels, 
mother, he said, ‘and they love meso 
much. Our Father in Heaven is their 
Father in Heaven. We have all the 
same Father, and he is good to us all? 


The eves of the child closed again as 
he ceased speaking, and he seemed to 
sink into a calm slumber, from which he 
partially roused but once, and then he 
murmured, ina half whisper, with a smile 
still more heavenly upon his countenance, 

‘Our Father in Heaven,’ 


No sleep ever fell more gently or 
sweetly upon kim than that which suc- 
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ceeded. The smile remained upon his 
face so long and unchanging in its love- 


passage of many silent and a}most breati- 
less minutes, ventured to lay his hand 
upon the brow of the sleeper. He lifted 
it quickly, for that pure white forehead 
was cold. 

‘He has gone to his Father, and our 
Father, and the Father of us all, he said, 
breaking the oppressive stillness. Pale, 
trembling lips were pressed fervently 
upon the forehead of the dear departed 
one, and tears fell like rain upon his in- 
sensible face, and then the father and 
mother and brothers turned away to sor- 
row over the loss of one so dear to them 
But they sorrowed not as those without 
hope. LEver-at morning, noon, and quiet 
eve, did their hearts swell with the con- 
sciousness that their child and playmate 
was not lost to them; that he could love 
them with a more purified love, and they 


come the uniting link in the golden chain 
that bound them to Heaven. He had 
become, they felt, their guardian angel. 
There are but few of my young read- 
ers who have not lost some young and 
loved friend. Many have parted from an 


infant brother or sister, whom they are |) 


taught to think is in Heaven. They can 
remeniber, and love to remember, how 
pure and good, how innocent and lovely 
was that gentle sister or brother. And 


upon this very innocence and loveliness | 


of character they strengthened the idea 
that the lost one is with the angels. It 
is good to think thus, for it is true. And 
it is good to think thus, because it brings 
innocent thoughts into the mind. and 


these are the prompters to good actions. || 
It is good, because it calls to remen- || 


brance our Father in Heaven, who is ev- 
er watching over us; to whom we are 
indebted for every good and perfect cift, 
and yet, whom we are so prone to forget ; 
and worse than all, to set at naught its 
precepts. 


And here let *me say to my young |. 


friends, too many of whom, no doubt, 
have thought that obedience to these pre- 
cepts must be irksome, that in this idea 
they have been led into error. 
ther in Heaven has not given his com- 
mandments upon any arbitrary principles, 
nor simply to exact our obedience for his 
glory. - Far different was the spirit that 
dictated them. It was one of deep and 
unutterable love for us. These com- 





The Growing Village. 
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Our Fa- |) 








A er ht 


mandments were alone given, that, in o- 


/beying them, we might be happy. He 
ly appearance, that the father, after the | 


who made us, and understands us far 
| better than we can know ourselves, gave 
us a Jaw founded upon our moral consti- 
‘tution, and deduced from a principle of 
heavenly order, true obedience to which 
brings perfect happiness, that in keeping 
this law we might be elevated to the en- 
joyment of the purest rational felicity. 
_A sick man cannot tell what remedy will 
cure him; but the physician can. So 
| with us—we have evils in our nature that 
'make us unhappy, and we would gladly 
be freed from them, but we seek in vain 
fora remedy. He who made us sees 
|these evils, knows their origin, aetion, 
and effect, and for their cure has, in his 
wisdom, devised a plan. If we keep his 
commandments, then health will run 


| through every vein of our moral being ; 


if we violate them, a wounded spirit wall 


| surely be our portion.— Young People’s 
him with a holier affection. He had be- | 


Book. 


Miscellaneous. 


For the Ladies’ Pearl. 
THE GROWING VILLAGE, 
OR, THE APE OF ARISTOCRACY. 


BY ROMANCIA WYNDHAM. 


‘Oh, reform it altogether.’—Hamlet. 


One day, long years ago, a common gro- 


cer, of one of our large cities, took it into 


| his head to become a ‘ gentleman farmer,’ 
} 

| or at least to surprise the natives of some 
‘lowly vale’ by his ‘ fine things'—his high 


head—in short, by his noble appearance to 
be styled ‘the lord of creation,’ and be 


obeyed, or rather imitated by all the popu- 
lace. To accomplish this object, he visited 


'¢a township’ where he had heard the in- 
| habitants felt a sort of awe and reverence 
| for any person that came from ‘acity’ even 
greater than it now felt for a prince. 


Mr Huntley, ‘ our grocer,’ had not been 


at the only ‘hotel’ in the vicinity more 
| than ‘eight-and-forty hours,’ when it was 
| widely cireulated that they had a ‘ boarder 
from Boston.’ All must come to see the 


sight; few had been to the metropolis from 
whence he came; most had never seen so 





very fine cloth worn in acoat. ‘Qh,’ says 





3 
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an etd inde. ‘tis as sins as *Sir’s’ go-to- 


as fine—as—glass’—at last escaped from 


| 

meeting shirts; and his shirts are as fine— | 
could think of nothing that | 

would better describe the fine starched 


linen ruffle, which was almost transparent. 


her lips. She 


Our ‘clever,’ swearing, sailor grocer was 
satisfied. He immediately sold, purchased, 
and removed such things as would elevate 
him to the height his ambition had_por- 
trayed. He now owned the farm which 
best pleased him in L ; and on an em- 


inence, at the foot of which ran the ‘ gur- 





gling stream,’ he erected a house, spacious | 
and convenient—in front was a piazza, on |) 
the top a cupola—and painted it. The | 
good people were ‘ dumbfoundered.’ What |) 
kind of a cage was he building? in aston- 


ishment they inquired. Mr Huntley was 


explain the durability of the paint, th 


i 
| 
| 
obliged to exercise his ‘logical powers’ to | 
{| 


comfort of a piazza and a ‘large mansion,’ 
and the literary advantages of a cupola, || 
that they could trace the stars by night, and 
see ‘all nature’ in the ‘neighborhood’ by 
day. The paint pleased them, and they ! 
immediately sold some of their ‘stock,’ and | 
a ‘little time wrought wonders ;’ many of ! 
the dwellings ¢ shone anew'—were painted || | 
—although some said their houses had been 
erected near acentury, and had not yet | 
‘fallen down:’ but this speech was proba- | 
bly to show their independence. 

The winter did not pass without ‘a treat’ 
from Mr Huntley. Their house was open- 


ed New Year's evening. All were invited, 





and joyous was the scene, but not pleasant 
to the ear of an ‘ultra cold water man’ of | 
‘these days.’ No: wine and (shall I dis- 
close all?) rum made the hilarity almost} 
boisterous, and swearing was a la mode. 

A few years passed ‘in the same tenor.’ 
The daughters were married and ‘ estab- 
lished’ in the now ‘ growing village,’ and 
the son had apened a store filled with all | 
the ‘ varieties imaginable,’ from the finest | | 
muslin to common ‘iron ware’ and * West 
India’ commodities. 

Yes, my readers, as I passed through the 
place at that time, and saw the many new 
and neat dwellings; the ‘rough and tum- 


| towns ‘ graced the seminary.’ 








‘bling’ ‘stone fence’ removed, wil in its 
place the ‘pretty witker;’ the tastefully 
arranged gardens—all which gave the town 
an * English caste’—I could only wish the 
‘city gentleman’ would reform—would be- 
| come a ‘holy man,’ ‘seeking to serve the 
Lord in all things.’ 

I again visited L . How changed. 


| An academy™ow reared its lofty pinnacle 
‘in air;’ for when the Huntley family’s 
| children were ‘of age’ to receive 


the ac- 


'complishments, to learn the sciences, of 
| which their parents had obtained a ‘ smat- 


tering’ at the regular succession of schools 
in Boston, ‘from primary to high,’ could 
not doom their offspring to ignorance ; and 
looking at the wealth and romantic situa- 
|| tion of L , they thought it expedient to 
erect this ‘literary hall.’ A teacher was 
obtained; ‘flaming advertisements’ ap- 
peared in a city ‘news-letter,’ and soon 
scholars from distant and neighboring 
Now, meet- 
ing houses were built, and Mr Huntley 
gave liberally; but when the ‘North church’ 
was almost completed, a change came over 
him—he left his cups and his profanity ; 
and as he said, that money should praise 
God which had formerly been dedicated to 


‘King Alcohol’ and rioting, he purchased 


|| an organ and placed it in that ‘court of 


Zion,’ saying, 

‘ Angels who make the church their care, 

Shall witness my attendance there.’ 

His family, too, became ‘ exemplary mem- 
bers,’ he having at the ‘ ninth hour,g 
‘ Learned 

To reverence the volume that displays 

The mystery, the life, that cannot die.’ 

Do I hear one say, ‘Do evil that good 
may come’—‘ all things shall work together 
for the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom ?’ 
Will it gain a seat at the right hand of the 
Father in heaven? TI think not, unless we 
believe in the ‘ pardoning love.’ But does 
Mr Huntley deserve the name, ‘ Ape of 
Aristocracy ?’? which was given him by 
way of reproach, when perhaps those lands 
would have remained to this day as they 
were of old, when things looked as if the 
Almighty designed the earth should be 
beautiful, but as if man had done all he 
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could to make it otherwise—for who does || While matrons with a dreadful shock, 
| ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ - --* 
not know, that the first effort of the farmer Cast from the “t all 7 balanced rock ; 
|| While infants grasp the gore-stained spear 
|| Their martyred fathers used to bear, 
has planted; next, to build a house and || And lisp the patriot’s battle-ery, 
barn, leaving the fences and streets una- |, Urg'd by their mothers on—to die! 


has been to fell all the ‘parks’ the Deity 


dorned. 


1 
: | But whence that thrilling groan, that star- 
Who shall remedy this barrenness —| 8&8 . 


tling cry, 
Shall the ‘country girls’ read in public) That yell of man in utmost agony ! 

8 t {| Ss al Bee ae Gate ini: 
prints (for the dark ages are past) the ‘ar- | Hour of prophetic song !—fated ¢ ity, See ; 
''Fhe smouldering flames thy sacred fanes 


istocratic style,’ and imitate, or rather use 


: ‘ . i! consume, 

their influence in making America, the | ang conquest’s desolation sits on thee ; 
famed ‘land of liberty,’ a beautiful land— | 'The Roman's arm profanes thy temple fair, 
a land of flowers—a land of love, peace, || And shows the enquiring world its Lord 3 

. iH no longer there. D.S. 
honesty, virtue, temperance, truth—and it | 
will be a happy land—an example for ma- || 

° i % rT) ’ 

ny nations: but may the day soon come, || MEDITATION. 


‘Can he want occupation who has these ? 
|| Will he be idle who has much t’ enjoy ?” 
1] Cowper. 
Ne Eig | So vigilant, in search, has been every 
THE TAKING OF THE TEMPLE. | true lover of the picturesque who had the 
Low, blanched by famine’s withering hand, |, capability of committing his impressions 
Upon the sacred city’s wall, || to paper, that there remains for the glean- 
Israel's pale spectre warriors stand || er of our day, scarcely a spot of any note 
To conquer or to full. in our State, unsung or undescribed.— 
See! the iron strife they dare, | Waterfalls, mountains, hill, dale and in- 
Wave their banners in the air, | land sea, have all, in turn, become tribu- 
And summon to the gory war, | tary to his diary or port-folio—dressed 
The flower of Roman chivalry! ‘up in every variety of style and attrac- 
rey: “etd oon -_ aoare Bky ; | tion, according to the taste and discern- 
Provan ieee gay ‘mott ofthe sketcher. My design there 
‘ithe tite bur God to die!’ fore, must be limited—it must not so ex- 
| cursively enter into the broad !ands of 


|| the picturesque in nature, nor unseal the 


when all its inhabitants ‘shall know the 
Lord.’ ‘So mote it be.’ 


The phalanx glitters on the plain,— 


The eagle spreads her swift career,— | fountains for the limpid variety of rich 
What means that shout ?—again—again— | colorings, nor describe the distinct or 
Vespasian wields the thundering spear! || blendid tints of the rainbow, to please 


Loudly the well-aim’d rocks rebound ;— |) the mere readers but it claims the atten- 
on ge wohenr © ore | tion of the fair student to the contempla- 
Vv the deati-raugnt té es | ae . ° 
The gallant plumes ‘ih ney a helmet | ee exalted subjects that 

som of the imaginative and 

one: | meditative ; and direct it to the immense 
They come !—they come !—a spectre band | and wonderful works of the Great Archi- 
| 


Rush forth in dread despair, tect. 

They perish for their native land ;— He who is born at the foot of the moun- 
Mark their look and hoary hair ;— ‘| tain loses all ideas of its grandeur by 
With maddened strength, with giant clasp, | daily, hourly familiarity : the inhabitants 
See—their impious foes they grasp, of the prairies observe not their beauties, 


Hurry to Kedron’s rapid river,— 

One moment on its shelving brink 
The warriors in death-struggle quiver, 
Then in its gurgling eddies sink! 


nor the variegated flowers that decorate 
_ the landscape and perfuine the soft breeze 
|with their aromatic sweets: he who 
| éwells within hearing of the thunders of 


Again !—the Jewish maidens rise, the mighty cataract, heeds not its tremen- 
And from their blushing lips of rose, | dous roar as the waters tumble from their 
They echo through the darken’d skies elevation into the boiling gulf below; 
The death-song of their Gentile foes. | neither is he whose early days have been 
Now with their arms aloft they sing— Spent on the borders of our inland seas, 





And curses on the invader fling, ‘likely to be the most ready in referring 
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the harmonious come of that ieeecad 
power to its great, first cause—nor, for || 
the same reason of habitual familiarity, 
does the professional traveller of the 


hang the rolling billows as they dash 
against their sides, see, or hear, or fee] 
the sublimity of nature’s noble works, as 
unfamiliar minds can do; or reflect from 
whence the power which put in motion, | 
and keeps, in their never ceasing ‘ going | 
and coming,’ the mysterious tides that | 
spread along the extended beach, with | 
the fresh and giant grasp of mind, of one | 
to whom such sights are strange and new, 
I have been led to these observations, by | 
the evidence of apathy pervading some | 
of the descriptions which those scenes | 
have suggested, certainly not inspired; | 
while to me they have all appeared as | 
objects not alone of interest, but of deep | 
reverence and awe. Such, at least, have 
frequently been my feelings when ap- 
proaching some lofty mountain; such as 
I have observed with more than ordinary 


of the healthy and breezy cliffs that over- 
} || 





sensations,on the Hudson when approach- | 


ing the Highlands ; for there the approach 
from either end is rapid and the change 
so sudden—near Tappan Bay from the 
south, or Newburgh from the north—-that 
it seems as if the steamboat would, as if 


by magic, bear you into the very heart of | 


the wild primeval forests. There and 
then rapidly arise, on either hand, moun- 
tains, cliffs, tall rocks and rugged peaks ; 
while far down, the leaning clouds en- 
foid their summits, or wreathe in fantas- 


cottages and castles peopled by myriads 
| of human beings, all in the busy pursuit 
of some selfish object—all directed by 


|, the same impulse, all possessed of the 
oceun’s surge, or the enthusiastic visitor {| 


same passions. With what ecstasy have 
I beheld the billows rolling and tumbling 
with their white crests before the mighty 
wind like war-horses, champing upon the 
bit and foaming under the lash of the 
_martial riders: and then how utterly in- 
significant I appeared when calling to 
mind the majesty and power of Him who 
rides upon the wind and holds the waters 
of the wondrous deep in the hollow of 
his hand. I have been among the vast 
prairies, and observed with awe their 
sublime silence: all appeared like space 
undefined: surely the spirit of Him who 
reposes upon the deep, dwells also there. 
I hear the birds singing their vesper 
hymns in the grey of the evening, or ca- 
rolling their matin when the sun leads in 
the morning; while the odor of the many 
colored flowers perfume the air; and then 
I have stood in that silent reverence 
which felt as if a breath would disturb 
the harmony and pervading quiet: and I 
thought of the hush of that first sweet 
hour of Nature’s existence, when the 
birds were first taught to sing, and the 
flowers to give beauty, and balm and 
loveliness to the earth. All those times 
and situations, and sights, have had their 
influence on my mind; but how much 
greater was that of the cataract, the head- 
long Niagara rushing and plunging down 
its precipice, and dashing forward, vol- 
/ume on volume, as I endeavored to re- 








tic curvatures, their picturesque sides. 
The scene here is truly amazing, and I 
stood in wonder on the deck of the boat 
as she dashed the startling waters away 
to the base of the mountains, and swept 
onward in her serpentining course. How 
have I shrank into myself when borne 
along in those dark mountain shadows! 


what a mite upon the globe is man in} 


such situations! how convincingly they 
testify of an Almighty Hand, and of the 
insignificance of the material particles 
composing the human frame! How un- 
ulterably great the Being who could speak 
into existence the granite hills whose 
sides have,for ages, borne the winter’s 
blasts, and the thunders that play amid 
their summits. At other times I have 
stood upon the shore and cast my eyes 
over the undulating or rolling waters of 
the Atlantic even to. the horizon, while 
imagination conjured up cities, hamlets, 


| press my feelings, as I instinctively con- 
templated the author of all this stupen- 
dous and everlasting, and unlessened 
| flood of waters. Here again must we 
recur to the littleness of man, standing 
as I then did, the humblest point in the 
/humiliating comparison, Yet one more 
‘scene have I stood amid, rich in all the 

charms of the moonlight hour; the eve- 
ning was calm, the moon was bright and 
high in the blue vaults of heaven; now 
beaming down upon us the mellow reflec- 
tion of the light of the God of day, now 
hidden behind a passing cloud, and cast- 
ing the driving shadow along the plain; 

then again flushed with light, surround- 
ed by the twinkling stars which decorate 
| the eanopy of heaven. How have I at- 
| tempted to stretch my imagination to the 
| planets of our system, with an anxiety 
\to hold converse with the beings pre- 
! sumed to inhabit them ; and then to the 
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distant stars, test’ seem situated on the | 


verge of space. Jlow eagerly have [ at- 
tempted to keep my eyes upon the track 
of the fiery comet, as it sped through | 
ether; and what were my feelings ‘of 
amazement, as I Jost sight of the trans- 
ient visitant, which | knew might again 
after a lapse of years, revisit the earth. 
To what portion ‘of creation does it trav- 
el? what are its offices? what climes, 

what countries have seen it? what plan- 
ets has it met in its course? what people | 
has it attracted to study it, or what has_ 
been the great mystery of its mission ? | 
Thus have I mused and contemplated in 
my wanderings, and turned in increased 
admiration and gratitude to the greatness, 
guvodness and wisdomof Him who has | 
set in motion so many worlds, causing | 
them to move in just harmony ; who has | 
also created us, and endowed us with | 
faculties capable of partaking of the joys 

of his magnificent and stupendous works | 
that we might the better ‘look through 
nature up to nature’s God!—Vew York 
Visitor. 





For the Ladies’ Pearl. | 
‘THAT LOOK THOU GAVEST ME, 
FATHER.’ 
That look thou gav’st me, father, 
When I returned from far, 
O, give me not another 
While beams the polar star. 


1 know thy brow is clouded, 
Reproof is in thy heart: 
O, let me from thy presence 
In peace and joy depart. 


There’s pent within thy bosom 
Griefs which can ne'er be told, 

O, brood no more; but hasten 
Each conflict to unfold. 


Thou hast been kind, my father, 
Thou'st doated on thy child, 

And shall she b/ess another 
Without thy approving smile ? 


They say that in religion 
There is a healing balin; 
O, seck its consolation, 
Thy troubled soul to calm. 


I would not wrong thre, father, 


But seek heres peace and ih 
And penance for the whole. 


I know ’tis in my power 
To smooth thy clouded brow ; 
But tho’ ‘twou!ld make thee glaudsome, 


I cannot do it now. 


But thou shalt yet be happy, 
Tho’ thorns thy path alloy ; 
I would not make thee cheerless, 
But give thee peace and joy. 
JANE. 


Trim’s Exposition of the Fifth Com- 
mandment.—Pr'ytiee, Trim, quoth my fa- 
ther, what dost thou mean by ‘honoring 
| thy father and mother” Allowing them, 
an’ please your honor, three half-pence a 


i day, out of my pay when they grew old. 


And didst thou do that, Trim ? said Yor- 


ick. He did, indeed, replied my uncle 


Toby. Then, Trim, said Yorick, spring- 
ing out of his chair and taking the cor- 
poral by the hand, thou art the best com- 
mentator upon that part of the Decalogue ; 


| and I honor thee more for it, corporal 


Trim, than if thou hadst had a hand in 
the Talmud itself. 








Editorial. 





Fictitious writines.—A certain class 
of critics, with ‘much malice and a little 
wit,’ are great enemies to works of fiction. 
Every thing notin the form of an essay, 
is pronounced ‘trashy,’ ‘ trifling,’ and the 
‘like. They affect to turn with holy horror 
from all ‘light tales’ and ‘ foolish love sto- 
ries ;’ and dguainst all the forms of fiction 
enter their scornful protest. 

We beg leave to differ from all such 
camel swallowers and gnat strainers.— 
True, we are decidedly opposed to those 
fictions whose tendency is either evil or 
doubtful. Of this class, is by far the greater 
number of the novels and romances that 
crowd the shelves of our circulating libra- 
ries. Against them, we enter our most 
decided protest, and we would they were 
all consumed. But we cannot join in the 
hue and cry frequently raised against com- 








1 would not grieve thy soul; 


| positions,merely because they are fictitious. 
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To do so, would be to condemn even a 


part of the Bible itself; for what are its 
beautiful parables but fictions? What is 
the Book of Job? Some commentators of 
learning and piety have not hesitated to 
pronounce it a dramatic poem, and to con- 
sider its personages fictitious. To be con- 
sistent, Our quixotic critics must expurgate 
their bibles! They must make unsparing 
war upon all our great Poets. Milton, 
Thomson, Dryden, Pope, Montgomery, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Crabbe, &c., must 
be denounced! for what are ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ ‘Castle of Indolence,’ ‘ Pelican Isl- 
and,’ * White Doe of Rylstone,’ * Zapolya,’ 
‘ Tales of the Hall,’ &c., &c., but fictions ? 

Then must follow the demolition of Sab- 
bath school books; for the mass of these 


works are fictitious. Alas for literature, if | 


such ‘ Vandals’ reigned in the School of 
Taste! Its choicest gems would disap- 
pear, and the labors of genius be lost to 
coming generations. 

Our views of fictitious writings are ex- 
pressed in the following paragraph from 
the preface to the ‘ World before the flood,’ 
by the pious Montgomery, who has justly 
been considered the ‘ poet of christianity.’ 
He says of that work, ‘ But here is a large 
web of fiction involving a small fact of 
Scripture! Nothing could justify a work 
of this kind, if it were im any way calcu- 
lated to impose on the credulity, pervert 
the principles, or corrupt the affections of 
its approvers. Here, then, the appeal lies 
to conscience.’ ‘It was my design in this 
composition, to present a similitude of 
events, that might be imagined to have 
happened in the first ages of the world, in 
which such Scripture characters as are in- 
troduced would probably have acted and 
spoken as they are here made to act and 
speak. The story is told as a parable only ; 
and its value in this view, must be deter- 
mined by its moral or rather by its relig- 
ious influence on the mind, and on the 
heart. Fiction though it be, it is the fiction 
that represents Truth, and ruHat is TrutTH 
—Truth in the essence, though not in the 
name ; ‘Truth in the spirit, though not in 
the LETTER.’ 

+t 








| To these sentiments we give our hearty 
| response. 


Firtiat aFFEectTion.— Strike me, but do 
| not curse my mother!’ said an African to 
| one who was speaking disrespectfully of 
“his mother. A noble answer—honorable 
| alike to him who uttered it, and to our 
common nature! Every daughter should 
cherish the sweet spirit of love that prompt- 
»ed this coarse, but noble sentiment, and 
become in her turn a prop to her mother’s 
last years; as her mother was the stay and 
keeper of her infancy. 


Morat susiimity.—A youth was killed 
by a predatory band of Moors, who invaded 
the quiet hamlets of the Mandingoes.— 
The dark tidings were conveyed to his 
hapless mother, now left alone in her wid- 
owhood. External circumstances offered 





her no help, as she looked to them for con- 
solation. Her thoughts darted through the 
life of the deceased, and dashing away her 
tears she exclaimed, ‘4h! my poor boy 
never told a lie!’ and this consoled her.— 
Where is there an instance of greater moral 
sublimity ? 


CHEERFULNESS.—It is woman's prov- 
ince to make home a paradise. She can- 
not fill her destiny without cheerfulness. 
It is the sun of social life—the star that 
shines for the better cheer of life’s storm- 
tossed mariners—the mystic spell that 
chains man to his home. Ladies should 
therefore cultivate it with careful assiduity. 
It is a duty they owe to themselves and to 
man. 

It is also a great promoter of beauty.— 
Says a certain writer, ‘There is no cos- 
metic half so serviceable to the looks.’— 
Dryden said, it made the’ ladies ‘ the por- 
celain of human kind,’ and we believe 
them both. Away, then, with cologne 
water and toilet washes. Cultivate cheer- 
fulness: it is a cheaper and better article 
than ever adorned the store of the per- 
fumer or the boudoir-table of the fashiona- 
ble lady. And cultivate it as a Duty! 








SLUMBER, GENTLE LADY. 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED FOR THE LADINS’ PEARL, BY B. F. BAKER. 
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